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_ ‘THE } REPOSITORY. 


A FRAGMENT. 

I saw a fair and beautiful hand 
place a garland of fresh and fragrant flowers 
npon her brow; she who received it was fairer 
and lovelier still than they; her dark liquid blue 
eyes were beaming forth the expression of her 
happiness ; her smile was radiant as the light of 
heaven, and her whole figure expressed the gay 
and buoyant feelings of her soul—she wore a 
single white rose in her hair, and I knew she 
was a bride! 

He, the gallant and proud De Rance, stood 
gazing upon her with the high rapture of a hap- 
py lover: the past, the future, all seemed forgot- 
ten in that moment of exquisite happiness and 
of proud triumph; she was his, all his; her 
beauty, her confidence, her tenderness, her 
genius, her virtues, all were his, and he felt it 
would be bliss enough for him to devote his 
whole life to her. 

I do not know of any thing more delightful 
than to witness the full and joyous expression 
of conscious happiness; that pure unclouded 
ray of light which seems to emanate from the 
soul, and which beams glowingly and tenderly 
upon the object of one’s affection; like the rain- 
bow on the clouds, it seems to seal the promise 
of future happiness; and yet it does not last ; 
and as | looked upon the brilliant creature, ani- 
mated and inspired, as she appeared, with the 
enchanting sentiments which filled her young 
sand happy heart, I said to myself * that garland 
Will fade, and so will that smile.” As she turned 

eaway, a flower dropped from her bridal wreath ; 
I placed it in my bosom and passed on. 

Tho beautiful vision I ha seen saddened me; 
it was the reality of happiness, and yet it ap 
peared to me like a passing shadow: I mused 
on the transitoriness of human enjoyment; I 
thought the young, the gay, and the beautiful, 
are crowned with garlands of flowers; they 
bind them around their brows, and think that 
happiness shall last forever; but it is not so, for 
the loweliest and the happiest w eep, and tears 
are mingled often, even with their brightest 

+ the loveliest and the happiest die; and 

















that which gives the bitterest sting to death is, 
they are forgotten, even by those whose light, 
whose joy, whose heaven they were. 

Those who received the homage of society ; 
who were objects of unbounded admiration ; 
those whose beauty kindled the glow of love in 
a thousand hearts; and these whose genius 
seemed the very inspiration of heaven, pass 
away, and are forgotten as though they had ne- 
ver been. 


I know not if the most splendid genius, the 
most elegant and powerful talents, the most 
divine beauty, or the most impassioned and 
devoted affection, can insure to us the recollec- 
tion of those who survive us; and if there is a 
thought full of bitterness, which has power to 
humble the pride of the loftiest mind, and 
which subdues and saddens the tender and 
confiding heart, it is that. It is true, that the 
most universal homage paid to our memories, 
the most splendid monuments, and the most 
public demonstrations of sorrow .and regret, 
could not affect our feelings in the world of 
spirits ; but it is a sweet and consoling thought, 
that our names, and our yirtues, and our talents, 
and the efforts of our genius, and above all, that 
our devotion and tenderness will be held in 
grateful remembrance by those who have loved 
with unchanging fidelity; but it is not always 
the heart that cherishes us the most kindly, 
which loves us with enthusiasm, with religious 
devotion, that preserves the remembrance of us 
the most inviolably ; time heals the deepest 
wounds death ever made ; new impressions and 
new attachments fill up the void in the most de- 
solate heart, love’s brightest, fairest, and most 
brilliant image, fades like an evening tint away, 
when the veil of death shadows it, and there is 
enough of sadness and melancholy regret in the 
thought, that love alone cannot transmit to 
pesterity the names of those it worshipped ; 
but it is the echoes of fame, and not the soft 


mourn with him; the dry and withered leaves 
of autumn lay scattered around him; the flow 
ers were all faded, and every thing appeared to 
respond mournfully to the deep and melancholy 
feelings of his own heart. 

The softer shadows of twilight had rendered 
every object almost indistinct; but I saw him 
still kneeling and weeping over the grave of his 
beloved and beautiful Cora. 

Young people are apt to presume on long 
life ; but on what ground? Have they an as- 
surance ? Is it a rare 
thing for young people to die? Go into any 
church-yard, and learn the contrary from the 
records of the tombs. Have you any security 
in the vigor of your constitution, from the me- 
lancholy change produced by decay and death ? 
«So have I seen a rose newly springing from 
the clefts of its liood, and at first it was as fair 
as the morning, and fair with the dew of hea- 
but when.a ruder 
breath had forced open its virgin modesty, and 
dismantled its too youthful and unripe retire- 
ments, it began to put on darkness, and to de- 
cline to softness and symptoms of a sickly age ; 
It bowed its head and broke its stalk, and at 
night, having lost some of its leaves, and all its 
beauty, it fell into the portion of weeds and 
worn out faces.” 

—_ 
ELEGANT EXTRACT. 

The female mind is naturally credulous, a: 
fectionate, and, in its attachments, ardent—If in 
her peculiar situation, her assiduities must in 
any degree be culpable, let us remember that it 
is but a frail vessel of refined clay. When the 
awful record of her errors are enrolled, may 
that sigh that was breathed for the misery of « 
fellow mortal, waft away the scroll, and the 
tears which flowed for the calamities of others 
float the memorial down the stream of oblivion! 
on the errors of women let us look with the al 


No, not for an hour. 


ven, as a iamb’s fleece: 











name that would live immortal, even amidst the 
perishing and transitory things of this world. 





It wes just two years from the 
day on which I saw the beautiful Cora crowned 
with the bridal wreath in the freshness and 
splendor of her beauty, in the full consciousness 
of unalloyed happiness, and in the possession of | 
the impassioned aed affections of 4 gene 

-rous and confiding heart ; surrounded by all 
that was delightful and valuable in life; the idol 
of all that knew her; filled with health, hope, 
and love—it was just two years from that day I 
saw her laid in the dark and silent tomb!—De 
Rance was weeping over it; desolate and pas- 





love had cherished, and all nature seemed to 


silver tones of love, that must perpetuate the | 


sionately he wept over the lonely flower his | 


lowance and humanity of men. Enchanting 
| woman, thou balm of life! soother of sorrow ! 
| solace of soul! without thee, how heavily would 
| a man drag through a dreary world ! but if th: 
white hand of a fascinating female be twine 
around his arm, how joyous, how lightly dot 
he trip along the path! 

The warm and tender friend, who in the 
most trying situations retains ber fondness, and 
in every change of fortune preserves unabat 


| 
| 





| benison of heaven—the completion of earthly 
happiness. Leta man draw sucha prize in the 
| lottery of life, and glide down the stream of ex 
| istence with such a partner, neither the cold, 
| averted eye of the summer friend, nor the frown: 
of adverse fortune should produce a pang, o: 


excite a murmur.— | Jreland’s works, 


ed love, ought to be embraced as the best 
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! 
The following letter is said to be from the Memora- 


ble pen of the feeling, but eccentric, Lawnunce 
STERNE : 
TO MISS L——. 

Yes! [Twill steal from the world, and not a 
babbling tongue shall tell where | am—echo 
shall not so much as whisper my hiding place. 
Suffer thy imagination to paint it as a litde sun 


vilt cottage on the side of a romantic hill—dost 


thou think I will leave love and friendship | 


behind me? No! they shall be my companions 
in solitude, for they will sit down and rise up with 
We 


will be as merry and as innocent as our first pa- 


me in the amiable form of my L———. 


rents in Paradise, before the arch fiend entered 
that indescribable scene. 

‘The kindest affections will have room to shoot 
and expand in our retirement, and produce such 
fruit as madness, and envy, and ambition, have 
always killed in the bud. Let the human tem 
pest and hurricane range at a distance, the de 
My L. 
has seena Polyanthus blow in December—some 


solation is beyond the horizon of peace. 


friendly wall has sheltered it from the biting 
wind, No planetary influence shall reach us, 
but that which presides and cherishes the sweet 
est flowers. God preserve us! How delighttul 
this prospect in idea! We will build, and we 
will plant, in our own way—simplicity shall not 
be tortured by art—we will learn by nature how 
to live; she shall be our Alchymist, to mingle 
all the good of life into one salubrious draught. 
The gloomy family of care and distrust shall be 
banished from our dwelling, guarded by the 
kind and tutelar deity—we will sing our choral 
songs of gratitude, and will rejoice to the end of 
our pilgrimage. 

Adieu, my L—--, return to one who languish- 


STERNE. 


es for society. L 





FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 


CHARACTER OF SOPHIA, 
file elress of Hanover, ait l di clared Fe iress of the 


British Throne, by let of Parliament, June 12, } 


1701. 


She was a woman of uncommon beauty, and 
ofa masculine understanding. At the age of 73, 
she posse ssed all the vigour of youth, stept as 
firm as a young lady, and had not a wrinkle in 
her face, nor one tooth out of her head: she 
read without spectacles, and was constantly em- 
ployed. The chairs of the presence chamber 
were all embroidered with her own hands, as 
also the ornaments of the altar of the electoral 


chapel. 


She was a great walker, and generally 


spent two orthree hours daily in perambulating | 


the garden and pleasure grounds about Herrn- 
hausen, She possessed great general knowledge, 
and was the firm friend and protector of the 
learned men of her day. 
discover the the immortal Leitb- 
nitz; and her munificence and condescension 


attached that puilosopher 


genius of 


to her court during 


La} 
Her most happy 
ts societen 


the greater part of his life. 
hours were spent inh and she took a 





She was the first to | 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


warm interest in the success of his discoveries 
in science, and in the promulgation of his well 
merited fame. She spoke five languages so well 
that by her accent it was doubtful which was 
The Low Dutch, the Ger 
man, the Italian, French and English, were all 


her native tongue. 


equally familiar to her; and she would discourse 
inthe last with an ease and fluency that few 
She made the 
laws and constitution of England her peculiar 


foreigners have ever attained. 


study, from the moment it became probable that 
she might be caMled to the throne; and no one 
understood them better. 

“She had a genius,” says her biographer. 
* equally turned for conversation and business, 
that rendered her not only the delight and orna 
ment of a Court, but able to manage and sup 
port its interests. The greatness of her soul 
bore equal proportion to her illustrious birth 
and the exalted station which she filled; but 
withal was tempered with so much sweetness 
and affability, that the duty of those below her 
became all one with their pleasure. The know- 
ledge of her virtues added to the lustre cf her 
No 


one ever gave liberties with a better grace, or 


titles. and respect grew upon familiarity. 


could act without reserve to greater advantage ; 
and she acted her part to admiration as a daugh- 
ter of England and mother of Germany. 

Her wit was sprightly, curious, and surpris- 
ing; her judgment soft and penetrating, found- 


} . . ° 
ed on the best maximsof reading and study, and 


No 
thing could exceed the brillianey and beauty of 


corrected by observation and experience. 


her conversation but her letters ; and both were 
easy, entertaining, instructive. She had a fund 
of happiness within herself, which made retire- 
ment pleasant; but her care in her domestic 
economy, and in the general government of the 
country, showed that she had a just sense of her 
being born for the good of others. 


. . 
Her piety was exemplary, without affectation; | 


and her religious sentiments were neither per 
plexed with doubts, nor enslaved by supersti 
tion. She was studious to prevent, sedulous to 
oppose, andactiveto suppress, every little quar 
rel, or party intrigue, that grew up, or ripened 
where she had any influence. No one had a 
higher idea of what was due to birth and majes 
ty, or maintained better the dignity of the royal 


lineage from which she was descended. She had 


experienced, when young, the misfortunes of 


her own and her mother’s house, and no temp 
tation could weaken her attachment to the blood 
of the Stuarts. 

It may be objected to this Princess, that am- 
bition made her prefer her own aggrandizement 
to the claims of her exiled relations; but when 
we find that the children forget their duty to 
their father and their sovereign, we have a sutli 
tient excuse for the conduct of the Electress 
Sophia, in urging her claims tothe throne which 
they had forfeited. 











Chis Princess died on the Sth of June. 1714, 








in the 84th year of herage: her death made a 
considerable alteration in the state of parties in 
E.ngland, and gave new vigor and firmness to 
the friends of the Flector, who on the death of 
Queen Anne ascended the throne of England. 
The portrait of the Princess, it is worthy of re- 
mark, bears a striking resemblance to some of 
the earlier portraits of George the Fourth.” 
MRS. HOWARD. 

The philanthropic Howard was blessed with 
On 
settling his account one year, he found a balance 
in his favor, and proposed to his wife to spend 


a wife of singularly congenial disposition. 


tle money on a visit to the metropolis, for their 
gratification. “ What a beautiful cottage for a 
poor man might be built with that money,” wa: 


her benevolent reply. The hint was immediately 


| taken, and the worthy couple enjoyed that great 


| est of all gratifications, the satistaction of hay 


ing done good for its own sake. 





LITERARY REVI 


IEW. 


The Forest Sanetuary ; aad other Poems. By 
Mrs. Hemans. 


The London Literary Gazette, contains an extend- 
ed notice of the ** Forest Sanctuary,” recently pub 
lished, and speaks of it in terms of the highest 
approbation ; and, from the specimens presented, 
we feel willing to believe that its praises and enco- 
miums are justly due. Indeed, we seldom meet with 
so much genuine poetry combined with the ease 
and feeling of expression, always discoverable 
throughout Mrs. Heman’s strains. She is as truly 
the wonder of hersex, asthe delight of the age, and 
As the senti- 
ments of the editor of the Gazette are in unisor 


England may justly be proud of her. 


with our own, we shall copy them, annexing a few 
extracts from the work itself, that our readers may 
have an opportunity of forming their own opinions 
But we think ours will be cheerfully responded. 
{Boston Spectator. 


* Civilized, improved and refined, as we as 
sert the present age to be, we doubt whether its 
superior excellence lies so much on the mascu 
line side. ‘There have been as famous states 
men, Warriors, philosophers, poets and paiuters, 
in other times as there are now ; but never were 
the beauty and power of feminine intellect felt 
as they are at present. We are told, it is true, 
of some among the ancients who overstepped 
their narrow limits, and made themeelle w 
name,—we hear of the eloquence of an Aspasia, 
of the wit of a Lais, of the talents, nay, the 
learning, of a Cleopatra; but how were thes« 
distinctions purchased ? by the loss of the best 
We 


will pass over those barbarous times, when 


loveliness of their sex—its delicate purity. 


they were alternate toys and slaves, and go o1 
to that period, when civilization, if not at its 
zenith, had advanced at least into broad day 
light; we will pause at the century only preced- 
ing our own. The few among women who then 
ventured into the highways of literature, were 
but as small tapers, which made the surround- 
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ing darkness more visible; and worse than this, 
those to whom the storehouse of mental riches 
was opened, became as the vain, glorious pos 
sesor of sudden wealth, which hé knows not how 
It is the 
triumph of the present era, that it has women 


to use, and only seeks how to display. 


who unite the exercise of the highest talents 
vith the performance of every domestic duty ,— 
that it has those, who, in the pursuit of intel 
lectual acquirements, and conquest of mental 
difficulties, can emulate the courage and perse- 
of Hercules 
or wear his iin skin ; 
fice to the Muses without neglecting the Graces. 


, without seeking to use his 





and who ean sacri- 


Among these, Mrs. Hemans occupies a pro- 
minent place. She is a sweet and elegant wri 
ter. Many of her shortest pieces are exquisite: 
and in her more extended compositions, there is 
always a degree of beauty which will amply re 
attentive 


ward the reader for an study—we 


wight say, for frequent perusals. New charms 
willbe found at each repetition; and we would 
not envy feelings which did not on a fair ac- 
quaintance with the productions of this lady, 
admire her talentsand love (is esteem a properer 
word for a critic ? if so esteem) herself. 

The Forest Sanctuary “ is intended to describe 
the mental conflicts, as well as outward suffer- 
ings of a Spaniard,avho flying from the religious 
persecutions of his owncountry, in the sixteenth 
century, takes 
American forest. 


refuge with his child in a North 
The story is supposed to be 
related by himself, amidst the wilderness which 
has afforded him an asylum.” This perfectly 
explains the nature of the poem. ‘The exile sees 
his friend Alvar and two sisters, perish as here- 
tics at an cuto de fe—is himself imprisoned for 
years, and tortured—escapes, and flies with his 
wife and child for America—she dies on the 
voyage, and he pours out his musings to his 
son.” 

In an ‘apostrophe to his child, the following 
pleases us much: 
‘© Why should I weep on thy bright head, my boy ? 
Within thy father’s halls thou wilt not dwell, 
Nor lift their banner, with a warrior’s joy, 
Amidst the sons of mountain chiefs, who fell 
For Spain of old. Yet what if rolling waves 
Have borne us far from our ancestral graves ? 
Thou shalt not feel thy 
As mine ha 





bursting hea 


th done; not bear what I have borne, 


Gasting in falsehood’s mould ti’ indignant brow of 


scorn. 
Woman's endurance of suffering and death, 
is equally finely touched: 
—————** Alas to see the strength which clings 
Rourd woman in such hours ! 
Though lovely ! 
The full sp 
And she, becaus 
With other lives, 


a mournful sight, 


an o’erflowing of the springs, 





rings of affection, deep z 
e her life is ever twined 


P }} , ; 
and by no stormy wind 





May thence be shaken, and because the light 
Of tenderness is round her, and her eye 
Doth weep such passioned tears—therefore she 
thus can die.” 
* 





ON RIDDLES. 

FROM MRS. BARBAULD’S LEGACY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Finding out riddles is the same kind of exercise 

to the mind, which running, and leaping, and wrest- 

They are 

selyes—they are not work, but play ; but they pre- 


ling, are to the body. of no use in them- 


pare the body, and make it alert and active for any 
thing it may be called to perform in labour or war. 
So does the finding out of riddles, if they are good 
especially, give quickness of thought, and a facili- 
ty of turning about a problem every way, and view- 
When Archimedes, 
“ Rure- 


) he had been exercising his 


ing it in every possible light. 
coming out of the bath, cried in transports, 


ka /? (Lhave found it! 


mind precisely in the same manner as you will do 


| when vou are searching about for the solution of 
riddle. 
Riddles are of high antiquity, and were the em- 


The first riddle 


ployment of grave men formerly 
that we have on record was proposed by Sampson 
at a wedding feast to the young men of the Philis- 
tines, who were invited upon the occasion. The 
and if they found it out 


feast lasted seven days, 


within seven days, Sampson was to give thirty suits 
of clothes and thirty sheets; and if they could not 
guess it, they were to forfeit the same to him. The 
riddle was: * Out of the eater came forth meat, 

d out of the strong came forth sweetness.” He 
ad killed a lion, 


soon after, 


ar 
and left its carcass : On returning 
he found a swarm of bees had made use 
of the skeleton asa hive, and it was full of honey- 
Struck with the od! 


stance, he made a riddle of it. 


comb. ness of the circum- 


They puzzled about 
it the whole seven days, and would not have found 
it out at last if his wife had not told them. 


The Sphinx was a great riddle-maker. Accord- 
ing to the fable, she was half a woman and half a 
lion. She lived near Thebes, and to every body 
that came, she proposed a riddle, and if they could 
At length Ocdi 
pus came, and she asked him ** what isthat animal 


which walks on fourlegs in 


not find it out, she devoured them. 


the morning, two at 
. <i 


dhood, which is the morning of life, 


noon, 
Man: 


he crawls on 


and three at night dipus answered, 


in chi 


his hands and feet : in middle age, 
which 


is noon, he walks ontwo; inold age he 


leans ona crutch, which serves for a supplementary 
third foot. 

The famous wise men of Greece did not disdain 
to send puzzles toeach other. ‘They are also fond 
of riddles to the East. There is a pretty one in 

“What ig that tree 
and each branch thirty 


some of their tales. 
twelve branches, leaves, 
which are all black one side and white on the 


*? The tree is the year; the 


other branches the 
months ; the leaves black on one side and white on 
the other, signify day and night. Our Anglo-Saxon 


1 also riddles, some of which are still 








anccstors had 


served in a very ancient manuscript. 


A riddle is a description of a thing without t 
name; but as itis meant to puzzl p 


le, it appears t 
elong to something else than what it really does 


| and often seems contradictory ; but when you have 
guessed it It isa bad riddle 


, itappears quite clear. 
if you are at all in doubt when you have fou nd it 


out whet! orno. A ridd 





you are right 


that has | 


139 


cial as charades, denies and seligenes are 
it may be translated into any language, which the 


otherscannot. Addison would put them all in the 


class of false wit: but Swift, who was as great a 
genius, amused himself with making all sorts of 
puzzles; and therefore I think you need not be 
ashamed of reading them. It would be pretty en 
tertainment for you to make a collection of the bet 
dull that they are not 


ter ones—for many are so 


worth spending time about. I will conclude by 
sending you a few which will be new to you. 


I. 
I often murmur, yet I never weep ; 
always lie in bed, yet never sleep ; 
My mouth is wide, and larger than my head} 
And inuch disgorges tho’ it ne’er is fed ; 
Ihave no legs or feet, yet swiftly run, 
And the more falls 1 get move faster on. 


Il, 

Ye youths and ye virgins, come list to my tale, 
With youth and with | »eauty my voice will prevail, 
My smile is enchanting, and golden my hair, 
And on earth I am fairest of all that is fair ; 
But my name it perhaps may assist you to tell, 
That I’m banish’d alike both from heaven and bell, 
There’s a charm in my yoice, ’tis than music more 

sweet, 
And my tale oft repeated, untir’d I repeat, 
I flatter, I soothe, I speak kindly to all, 
And wherever you go, | am still within call, (say, 
Tho’ I thousands have blest, ’tis a strange thing to 
That not one of the thousands e’er wishes my stay, 
But when most I enchant him, impatient the more, 
The minutes seem hours till my visit is o’er, 
In the chase of thy love Iam ever employ’d, 
Still, still he’s pursued, and yet never enjoy’d ; 
O’er hills and o’er valleys unwearied I fly, 
But should I o’ertake him, that instant I die ; 
Yet I spring up again, and again I pursue, 
The object still distant, the passion still new, 
Now guess—and to raise your astonishment most, 
While you seek me you have me, when found t¥ 

am lost. 

iT. 
I never talk but in my sleep ; 4” 
I never cry, 


but pareats mes weep ; 
ind night ; 


Old age | help to better sight 


My doors are A n ds rf 


; 
J, like cameleon, feed on air, 
And dust to me is dainty fare 

iv. 
We are spirits all in white, 
Ona fie! las black night $ 
There we dance and sport and pla 
Changing every changing day ; 
Yet with us is wisdom fou d, 
(s we move in mystic round 


Mortal, wouldst thon know the gra 
That Ceres heaps on Liby’s plains, 
Or leaves that vellow Autumn strews 
Or the stars that Herschel views, 

Or find how many drops would drain 
‘The wide-scoop’d body of the main, 
Or measure central depths below— 
Ask of us, and thou shalt know. 
With fairy feet we compass round 


The pyramid’s capacious b und, 
¢ 


Or step by step ambitious climb 

The clou i -Cil pt moun ain’s heig t sublime 
Riches though we Go not use, 

Tis ours to gain, and ours to lose, 

From Araby the Bl imc 

] . lar “a t het % us 

And if our number you requ 


Go count the bricht A . juue, 

Wouldst thou cast a spell to find 
he track of light, the sp ed of w 

Or when the snail with creeping pa 

Shall the swelling globe e nana e; 

Mortal, ogg powert ul spe 

Ask of us, for we can te! 
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THE PARTI-COLOURED SHIELD. 
in the days of knight-errantry and paganism, 
one of the old British princes set up a statue to 
the Goddess of Victory, in a point where four 
roads met together. In her right hand she held 
a spear, and rested her left upon a shield ; the 
outside of this shield was of gold and the inside 
of silver, and on the former was inscribed in the 
old British language: “ To the Goddess ever fa- 
vourable,” and on the other, “ For four victories 
obtained successively over the Picts and uther in- 
habitants of the northern island.” 


It happened one day that two knights com- 
pletely armed, one in black the other in white, 
arrived from opposite parts of the country to 
this statue, just about the same time; and as 
neither of them had seen it before, they stopped 
to read the inscription, and observe the excel- 
lency of the workmanship. After contemplat 
ing it for some time, “The golden shield,” says 
the black knight, “Golden Shield!” cried the 
white knight, (who was strictly observing the 
opposite side) “ why, if I have my eyes, it is 
silver.” “I know nothing of your eyes,” re- 
plied the black knight, “but if everI saw a 
golden shield in my life, this is one.” “ Yes,” 
returned the white knight, smiling, “ indeed, 
that they should expose a shield of gold in so 
public a place as this; for my part, I wonder 
even a silver one is not too strong a temptation 
for the devotion of some people that pass this 
way ; and it appears by the date that this has 
heen here above three years.” The black 
knight could not bear the smile with which this 
was delivered, they grew so warmin the dispute, 
that it soon ended ina challenge ; they both 
therefore turned their horses, rode back so far as 
to have sufficient space for their career, threw 
iheir spears in their rests, and flew at each other 
with the greatest fury and impetuosity. Their 
shock was so rude, and the blows on each side 
so effectual, that they both fell to the ground, 
much wounded and bruised, and lay there for 
some time as in a trance. A good druid, who 
was travelling that way, found them in this con- 
dition. ‘The druids were the physicians of those 
times as well as priests. He had a sovereign 
balsam about him he had composed himself, for 
he was very skilful in all the plants that grew in 
the field or in the forest; he staunched their 
blood, applied his balsam to their wounds, and 
brought them as it were from death to life again. 
As soon as they were sufficiently recovered, he 
began to inquire into the occasion of their quar- 
rel ; “ Why this man,” said the black knight, 
** will have it, that the shield yonder is silver.” 
‘* And he will have it,” replied the white knight, 
* that it is gold,” and then told him all the par- 
ticulars of the affair “ Ah!” said the druid, 


with a sigh, “*you are both of you my brethren 
in the right, and both of you in the wrong; had 
either of you given himself time to look upon the 
opposite side of the shield, as well as that which 
first presented itself to his view, all this passion 


and bloodshed might have been avoided ; how- 
ever, there isa very good lesson to be learned 
from the evils that have befallen you on this oc- 
casion. Permit me, therefore, to entreat you by 
all your gods, and by this goddess of victory in 
particular, never to enter ito any dispute for the 
future, till you have fairly considered both sides 
of the question —Perciva. 


Worth makes the Man.—Themistocles, after 
all the honour of his life, sits down with this 
conclusion, “ that the way to the grave is more 
desirable than the way to worldly honour.” 

His daughter being courted by one of little 
wit and great wealth, and another of little 
wealth, and great goodness, he chose the poor 
man for his son-in-law. For, saith he, I will ra- 
ther have a man without money, than money 
without a man, reckoning that not money, but 
worth makes the man. Being told by Symma- 
chus, that he would teach him the art of memo- 
ry, he gravely answered he had rather learn the 
art of forgetfulness; adding, he could remem- 
ber enough, but many things he could not for- 
get, which were necessary to be forgotten; as 
the honours, glories, pleasures, and conquests 
he had spent his days in, were too apt to trans- 
port him to vain glory. 





——— — EEE 


POETRY. 
THE CARRIER PIGEON. 
Come hither thou beautiful rover, 
Thou wand’rer of earth and of air, 
Who bearest the sighs of a lover, 
And bringest him news of his fair. 
Bend hither thy light waving pinion, 
And shew me the gloss of thy neck ; 
O perch on my hand, dearest minion, 
And turn up thy bright eye and peck. 








Here is bread of the whitest and sweetest, 
And there is a sip of red wine ; 
Tho’ thy wing is the lightest and fleetest, 
Twill be fleeter when nerv’d by the vine. 
I have written on rose-scented paper, 
With thy quill a soft billet-doux, 
Ihave melted the wax in love’s taper, 
’Tis the color of true hearts, sky blue. 


I have fasten’d it under thy pinion, 
Witb a blue ribbon round thy soft neck, 
So go from me, beautiful minion, 
While the pure ether shows not a speck. 
Like a cloud in the dim distance fleeting, 
Like an arrow he hurries away, 
And farther and farther retreating, 
He is lost in the clear blue of day. 





TOO MANY LOVERS. 


When a heart is contented with one little Love, 
No pleasures, no follies, can tempt him to rove, 

In storm and in sunshine that one love will live, 
Outweighing all else that the wide world can give. 
But when one little heart flirts with too many loves, 
Each cupid a wild little wanderer proves : 

His smile has no charm, his resentment no sting, 
And his faith is more light than a butterfly’s wing. 
When too many loves sport in beauty’s fair bowers, 
They scatter the blossom of too many flowers ; 
They revel ’mid roses al! day, but they leave 

No fragrance, no blossom, to refresh them at eve ; 
But when beauty admits only one little guest, 

He flies to one rose never heeding the rest, 

That one rose may wither, yet sweet to the last 





*T will serve for his pillow, when summer is past. 








CASABIANCA.* 
By Mas. Hemans. 
The boy stood on the burning deck = & 
Whence all but him had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle’s wreck, 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 


Yet beautiful and bright he stood, * 
As born to rule the storm ; 

A creature of heroic blood, 
A proud, though child-like form. 


The flames rolled on—he would not gop 
Without his father’s word ; 
The father faint in death below, 
His voice no longer heard 


He called aloud : ‘* Say, Father, say, 
If yet my task is done ?” 

Ile knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 


** Speak, Father !” once again he cried, 
“if Lmay yet begone !” 

And—but the booming shot replied ; 
And fast the flames rolled on. 


Upon his brow he felt their breath, 
And in his waving hair, 

And looked from that lone post of death, 
In still, yet brave despair. 


And shouted but once more aloud, 
‘My Father! must I stay ?” 

While o’er him fast, through sail and shroud, 
The wreathing fires made way. 


They wrapt the ship in splendor wild, 
They caught the flag on high, 

And streamed above the gallant child, 
Like banners in the sky. 


There came a burst of thunder sound—~ 
The boy—oh ! where was he ? 

Ask of the winds, that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea ! 


With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part : 

But the noblest thing which perished there 
Was that young faithful heart ! 





* Young Casabianca, a boy about thirteen years 
old, sun to the Admiral of the Orient, remained at 
his post, (in the battle of the Nile) after the ship 
had taken fire, and all the guns had been abandon- 
ed, and perished in the explosion of the vessel, 
when the flames had reached the powder. 


The following beautiful lines on Henry Kirk 
White, who was an early victim of the enthusiasm 
of study, are —— the earlier, and the happiest 
of Lord Byron’s effusions. The leading idea in 
the metaphor is not new, but its management, and 
the appropriateness of its introduction, and the 
strength combined with sweetness of versificatron, 
entitle it to rank among the most select specimens 
of English poetry. 

*? Twas thine own genius gave the fatal blow, 

‘* And help’d to plant the wound that laid thee low 5 

**So the struck eagle, stretch’d upon the plain, 

**No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 

“ Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, : 

** And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart ; 

** Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 

**He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel ; 

‘“*While the same plumage that had warmed his 
nest, 

‘* Drank the last life drop of his bleeding breast.’ 





How sweetly on yon tranquil stream, 
The setting sun imprints his ray ; 
Which back reflects the saffron beam, 
And glows when it has pass’d away. 
More sweetly far, when death draws nigh, 
Religion casts her soothing light, 
Sheds on the spirit’s opening eye, ® 
Her hues immortal, pure and bright —{Album. 


